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AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN WAR-AIMS IN THE WINTER 

OF 1915-1916 AS REVEALED BY SECRET 

DOCUMENTS 1 

By Robert Joseph Kerner, Ph.D., University of Missouri 

In May, 1915, General Mackenson tore a huge hole in 
the Russian lines at the river Dunajec in Galicia. This was 
the beginning of a campaign which did not end until all of 
Russian Poland had been occupied by the Central Powers 
and the Russian Empire had been delivered a staggering 
blow from which it never recovered. 

In October, 1915, the Central Powers opened the Balkan 
campaign under the same German general and with the 
same tremendous concentration of artillery, and assisted 
this time by Bulgaria, subdued Serbia and Montenegro in 
two short months, bringing the whole of the Balkans, with 
the exception of Salonika, under their power. 

It was at such a moment that Baron Conrad von Hoet- 
zendorf, Chief of the General Staff, opened the discussion 
to define the war-aims of Austria-Hungary. In the Memoir 2 
which he sent to Emperor Francis Joseph on October 27, 
1915, the Chief of Staff analyzed from the military point of 
view the fundamental bases on which the strategy of the 
monarchy must be based. The document became at once the 
basis of a long-range discussion between the General Head- 
quarters, Vienna, and Budapest which lasted far into the 

1 Copies of the secret documents on which this paper is based were given 
to the writer while on official duty at Vienna as a member of the staff of 
the American Commission to Negotiate Peace by M. Cerovid, at that time 
representative of Jugoslavia at Vienna. Their authenticity is beyond any 
doubt. Their index numbers may be verified in the archives of the General 
Staff and their contents demonstrate that they are a direct complement of 
documents recently published by the Austrian Foreign Office. They con- 
sist of six memoranda by the Chief of Staff and a lengthy confidential note 
by Count Tisza. 

3 See Document I (Op. No. 18620 of 1915) in the Documentary Appendix. 
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spring of the next year and apparently was unfinished at 
that time. 

Two important facts led the Chief of Staff to initiate such 
a matter. The first of these was the opening of the Balkan 
campaign, whose outcome might "prove decisive for the 
whole war situation." 3 The other was that Austria- 
Hungary was virtually played out in man-power. In his 
own words: 

If we should wish to conduct the war with the same great 
number of troops as heretofore and must expect the losses which 
experience has shown in the past, our physical resources — that is 
men qualified for military service — will come to an end in June, 
1916; from that time on we should lack additions — the army 
would wholly disappear. 4 

For the purposes of the discussion he had in mind — the 
definition of the war-aims — only the eventuality that the 
war would end with an addition of territory to the Central 
Powers would be considered. This consideration was to be 
based, so far as he was concerned, on the limits set by the 
monarchy's dwindling resources in men and on the actual 
situation in the field at that time. This would determine 
"for what price one may be relatively forced to stand ready 
for peace." 6 

The Chief of Staff thereupon analyzed the value of the 
various possible additions to the territory of the Austro- 
Hungarian monarchy. 

Before entering into the detail of the acquisition of terri- 
tory from the Russian Empire, he stated that Austria- 
Hungary's relation to Germany must be defined. This he 
declared should be in the form of participation in the 
"Central European block." 

I think that the existence and the prosperity of the monarchy 
may be best secured through the Central European block — that 
this must be the guiding idea for our policy and for the military 
development of the monarchy, and that all decisions in regard 
to territorial compensations should take this as their basis. 6 

» See Documentary Appendix: Document I, p. 460. 
* Ibid., p. 460. 
1 Ibid., p. 461. 
6 Ibid., p. 461. 
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Against the group of three enemies, Russia, which was 
the "most dangerous," Italy, which was the "most odious," 
and Serbia and Montenegro, which would "remain bitter " as 
long as they could be towed around about by Russia, the mon- 
archy, in his opinion could "prosper only in a close union 
with Germany." The time had gone by for a Three 
Emperor's Alliance, and the time had come to diminish 
the power of Russia. By taking Russian territory, Russia 
would not only be weakened, but the Central Powers would 
be strengthened in territory, population, and military 
strength. Furthermore, the unfavorable boundary line 
would be rectified. He preferred the Bug River as the better 
line, but would be content with the Vistula River. He also 
preferred that all of the Russian Polish territory should fall 
into the hands of Austria-Hungary, but if that were not 
possible he would be willing to see Russian Poland par- 
titioned between Germany and Austria-Hungary "some- 
what after the boundaries of the year 1795," rather than 
restore it to Russia. 

By such a step Serbia's resistance would be broken 
because it is only in depending on Russia that the little 
state can defy the monarchy. In regard to the question of 
Serbia and Montenegro, he was in favor of completely 
annexing them to the monarchy. 

How great a significance the union of all Jugoslav lands in the 
monarchy denotes for its position as a Great Power and in par- 
ticular for its position as a Sea Power I have thoroughly explained 
in memoirs from time to time for years and in this sense, as well 
as in reference to the incidents of the year 1909 have advised 
measures of force — at that time with the purpose of incorporating 
the whole kingdom inclusive of the very important region about 
Nish (Nis) and of the whole valley of the Morava River. Unfor- 
tunately, as a result of the failure to go ahead on this, a situation 
has now been created by which, even in the case of a triumphant 
war against Serbia — important districts will pass into the hands 
of Bulgaria. 7 

Although he advised that Montenegro should be annexed, 
he thought that a state like that without a sea-coast would 
be forced to look to Austria-Hungary, if Mt. Lovcen and 

7 Ibid., p. 463. 
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the plateau of Grab (the only places of strategic value in 
that tiny state) were surrendered, so as to give the monarchy 
complete domination over the magnificent harbor of Bocche 
di Cattaro. 

Although he foresaw that the population of any (at 
present) Italian territory which they might annex would 
present a problem because of its expected disloyalty, he 
nevertheless advised the annexation of Venetia to the Po- 
Mincio boundary or, if not that, the Piave, or the Taglia- 
mento. He wanted this "rectification " for military reasons 
"whether as a point of departure for an offensive with a 
deploying space in the Venetian plain or as an easily held 
and far-extended defensive front-line so that it releases 
Tyrol, Inner Austria, and the Trentino from a direct threat 
and likewise the better defends Pola by the land route." 8 

So far as the Italian population, which might be annexed 
in such a manner, was concerned, he believed it could be 
brought to a "passive attachment to the monarchy" by 
releasing it from military service and requiring from it only 
labor for public or military works. 

He concluded the memoir by pointing out that they could 
"only arrive at assuring (themselves) of the maximum of 
the attainable in a continued and clear consideration of the 
situation — and" by remaining "in a firm understanding 
with Germany in regard to it." 

Less than a month later on November 22, Baron Conrad 
von Hoetzendorf wrote a secret note 9 to Emperor Francis 
Joseph referring to his Memoir of October 27 and stating 
that he felt it his duty to defend his views once more. He 
was opposed to a "one-sided evaluation of this enormous 
war" to the advantage of Hungary and the disadvantage 
of Croatia-Slavonia. This would set at nought the "cooper- 
ation of all the nations of the Monarchy" which had been 
"one of the most valuable results of the war." 

From the information which he had received from the 
Minister of War, von Krobatin, he concluded that the 

8 Ibid., p. 463. 

9 Behandlung des okkupierten serbisohen Gebietes. Op. No. 18260. 
Geheim! MS. 
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statesmen in Vienna were contemplating a solution of the 
Jugoslav question which would bear the "stamp of an 
entirely untenable construction." He decried the idea 
of leaving behind an independent Serbia which "with its 
own regent, foreign ambassadors and consuls and all former 
attributes of sovereignty would be a center of constant 
agitation which would very soon show similar manifes- 
tations, such as were the causes of this catastrophic war." 

The idea, of leaving an independent Serbia, of annexing to the 
Banat (of Temesvar) the region about Belgrade, of making two 
Hungarian counties out of the Macva and ParaSni6a, and of so 
regulating the Bosnian boundary that the monarchy touches 
Albania, I consider to be entirely unrealizable, and, if this should 
be attempted, I would look upon it as an artificial construction 
of the most serious kind, which must soon lead to the gravest 
conflicts. 

By this statement we are enabled to get a glimpse of the 
solution with which Baron Burian was at that time playing 
and which appears to have been the one which the Chief 
of Staff fought throughout the correspondence which is 
being analyzed here. 

He was likewise opposed to giving all of the Jugoslavs 
(including those inhabiting Bosnia-Herzegovina and even 
Dalmatia), with the exception of the Slovenes, to Hungary 
for the permission to add Russian Poland or a part of it to 
Austria. All parts of the Monarchy "must be assured 
equal advantages" in the Orient which he looked upon as 
the "most natural field for the development of the economic 
efforts" of its peoples. They wanted equal rewards for 
their participation in the war. 

Two weeks later, on December 7, 1915, Baron Conrad 
von Hoetzendorf wrote Baron Burian, the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, a memorandum," the occasion of which 
was the rumor of a grave illness of the King of Montenegro. 
He urged that advantage be taken of the situation to secure 
a complete submission of Montenegro and that the country 

11 Kuenf tige Gestaltung der Verhaeltnisse in Montenegro und Serbien. 
Op. No. 18867, 7 Dezember, 1915. Geheim. Zur eigenhaendigen Eroeff- 
nung. MS. 
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be limited to the region bounded by the Tara mountains on 
the north and east and wholly cut off from the sea. He 
urged once more his "radical" solution of the Jugoslav 
question, stating that he had come to that "very firm con- 
viction" ever since his entry into office in 1906. He also 
urged that the three interested governments, Austria- 
Hungary, Germany, and Bulgaria should declare that 
Serbia had ceased to exist, that the Karagjorgjevic dynasty 
had ceased to reign, and that the territory of the former 
kingdom of Serbia would be administered in the future 
until further notice by the three Allies, they reserving to 
themselves the right to agree on the further partition 
of the whole. 

By this time news of the discussion initiated by Baron 
Conrad von Hoetzendorf had reached Count Tisza, Presi- 
dent of the Ministry of Hungary. Baron Burian had sent 
him the correspondence. It was to this that Count Tisza 
replied in a lengthy confidential note, dated December 20, 
1915. 12 

He agreed with Austria-Hungary's chief strategist that 
there was a "necessity of a complete orientation in regard 
to the military situation from the standpoint of the political 
leadership" and that foreign policy and military leadership 
should go hand in hand. 

He was not inclined to view the military situation as 
particularly rosy and pointed out that a complete victory 
could be spoken of only in the Balkans and there only when 
Salonicais in the hands of the Central Powers. Nor was 
there any hope, in his mind, that Russian war-power could 
be annihilated. France could not "be brought to her 
knees," and it was "out of the realm of the attainable" 
with regard to England. Italy had to be beaten as yet in 
an offensive campaign. And there were not a few fears 
that "new forces," meaning especially Rumania, might 
come into the struggle on the other side, when, as a matter 
of fact, Austria-Hungary had already been reduced to the 
defensive. 

12 See Document II. (Streng vertraulich!) 
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Perhaps the entry of Bulgaria on their side more than 
made up for things, but he was disquieted when the military 
recently sought "to bring about the participation of 
Rumania on our side with all means, even at the price of 
heavy sacrifice. " He knew this could mean only one thing, 
i.e., at the cost of territory which then belonged to Hungary. 

He did not wish to pose as a pessimist, but he wished to 
warn people before optimism. After all, Austria-Hungary 
had to conserve its forces and "obtain peace in a not too 
distant time" or else it would soon be so exhausted that, 
if not its downfall, at least its permanent disablement might 
follow. 

We cannot force this peace upon our enemies. Only through 
further military victories may we create a situation whereby the 
enemy may become convinced that it would be aimless to continue 
the struggle and that peace lies in his own interest. 

He personally favored a discussion in regard to Austro- 
Hungarian war-aims, but only on the condition that it 
should be kept confidential, lest the prestige of the Mon- 
archy might suffer in some future set-back and its friends 
in those parts might be put into a very bad situation in case 
they were forced to give up the territory. 

Count Tisza pointed out that he was in complete agree- 
ment with Baron Burian in regard to Poland and Albania, 
but wanted to examine the plan closer so far as it pertained 
to Serbia — which with the Magyars was naturally a very 
vital question. 

He was in favor of making Serbia harmless, but not of 
annexing that country. He argued for this solution, he 
stated, only "from the point of view of the well-known 
power-interests of the whole monarchy. " The interests of 
Hungary and Austria in his mind were identical. "The 
existence of the Hungarian national state is entirely bound- 
up with the position of Austria-Hungary as a Great Power; 
on the other hand the position of Austria-Hungary as a 
Great Power cannot be thought of without its surest support, 
the living force of the Hungarian state." 13 Their union 

13 Ibid., p. 467. 
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had stood the test of fire "and it would be entirely impos- 
sible for me to understand that now in the seventeenth 
month of this struggle one would seek to distinguish between 
a one-sided Hungarian historic point of view and that of 
the monarchy as a whole. " The Hungarian national state, 
in his mind, made up the "greatest living force and the 
surest support of the position of the whole monarchy as a 
Power." No plan should be adopted which would weaken 
this source of strength. 

The incorporation of all the Serbs in the monarchy would 
not dispose of the Serbian danger. " The annexation of hos- 
tile peoples does not mean the cessation of their hostile senti- 
ments." Furthermore, by the annexation of these Serbs, 
"the Serbian idea would receive an important impetus, the 
Serbian nationalist agitation would secure a greater re- 
sounding-board, their hopes would revive, and their self- 
consciousness and their claims increase. " He believed that 
the monarchy was saturated territorially, that the cen- 
trifugal forces were greater than the centripetal forces 
within the monarchy, and that it could not outlive a 
strengthening of the former. 

The war had taught that the Austrian Germans — or pro- 
Austrian elements — would have perhaps too great a task 
on their hands with Poland. "To increase the load by the 
acquisition of new and hostile elements in the south would 
certainly not meet this problem." The weight of such a 
task as the new Serbian acquisition would fall on Hungary 
and only "a harmonious cooperation between Croatia and 
Hungary could guarantee the result. " If the Croats should 
take up a position hostile to Hungary, the latter would not 
be strong enough to assimilate all the Serbs, while to hand 
over all the Serbs to the Croats would mean the sacrifice of 
the Croat people to the Serbian majority and its "disap- 
pearance in Serbianism as a certain result in the course of a 
few decades." He believed both Croats and Magyars had 
enough to do to take care of the Serbs already in the 
monarchy. 

An incorporation of several millions of Serbs and Montenegrins 
would place us before an impossible task, would lay the monarchy 
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open to internal description, and would not mean an increase in 
strength, but a diminution of our living power and would com- 
promise the future of the monarchy. 

He advised therefore that Serbia be partitioned — "cut 
off from the body of the Serbian state all that has been 
promised to Bulgaria, give to Albania those parts of Serbia 
and Montenegro which naturally belong to it, cut Monte- 
negro off from the Adriatic, and we need only annex the 
northwest corner of Serbia to separate Serbia and Monte- 
negro from the outerworld and to make them economically 
wholly dependent on the monarchy. " The resultant " state- 
lets " would have to behave properly politically in order to 
save themselves from economic ruin. 

And finally, he pointed out that the annexation of Serbia 
would prove to be an obstacle to peace as much as Belgium 
had. 

In concluding, he brought up the question of what had 
taken place at the Common Ministerial Conference of 
July 19, 1914. At that time, it had been unanimously 
decided that "only so much Serbian territory was to be 
annexed as would be sufficient for a boundary ratification. " 
It was on such grounds as that that Hungary gave its 
consent to the note to Serbia — and, from his point of view, 
these grounds furnished "a binding solemn promise on the 
part of all the competent factors, a promise which can be 
abolished or changed only by a unanimous decision. " He 
was not opposed to adding somewhat to the amount of 
Serbian territory formerly intended to be annexed, but he 
would not depart from the basic principle involved, i.e., 
the retention of a diminished Serbia. 

And finally, he was agreeable to the calling of, a Common 
Ministerial Conference between January 6 and 9 to which 
the Chief of Staff would be invited and where these matters 
would be discussed. 

Meanwhile, Count von Hoetzendorf on December 30, 
1915, sent Count Burian a lengthy memorandum in which 
he enlarged once more upon the political aims of the war 
and showed his great dissatisfaction with the views held by 
the political organs of government and especially by the 
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Magyars. He stated that he would be delighted to go to 
Vienna at the first opportunity and discuss the matter with 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs. 14 

He made it clear that he could not accept Count Burian's 
statement of war aims, while the latter, stressing the 
different external and internal political current questions, 
found Count Hoetzendorf's inadequate. "In that way we 
shall scarcely reach a conclusion before the end of the war, " 
wrote the latter. 

He was opposed to bringing up all sorts of internal 
problems which must be subordinated and fitted into the 
"grand aims of the future of the monarchy." As for him- 
self, he believed it better to define these aims and even 
"reduce" them in case of defeats, than to go ahead under 
the present lack of clarity. 

It is clear that Baron Conrad von Hoetzendorf had some- 
what "clarified" his own views on Poland in less than a 
month. In the memorandum under discussion he urged 
the erection of Russian Poland, including that part occupied 
by Germany together with Galicia, "excluding the pre- 
ponderantly ukranian part, Eastern Galicia, " into a crown- 
land of the monarchy. An independent Poland, "as a 
Slavic state, would fall under the influence of Russia and 
become a new enemy for us." If the solution suggested 
above could not be obtained, he was in favor of dividing 
Russian Poland between Germany and the monarchy. 

In regard to the Balkans he rather amplified than revised 
his previously expressed views. To state them briefly he 
came out most emphatically for the annexation of all Serbia, 
Montenegro and Northern Albania to the Mati River 
except that part which would fall to Bulgaria. 

He regarded the plan of Count Burian, of incorporating 
the bridgehead at Belgrade and the Macva only, as an 
"unnatural and half-artificial solution." 

I know full well that the dominant circles of Hungary have 
propagated this idea, since they fear for Magyar hegemony, if 
we annex Serbia, and wish to turn their eyes away from the irre- 

14 Politische Ziele des Krieges — Erwiderungen auf Ausfuhrungen Baron 
Burians. Op. No. 19694. Geheim. Zue eigenhaendigen Eroeffrung. MS. 
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futable truth that the national union of the Jugoslavs is uncheck- 
able and only a question of time. I can only repeat : If we do not 
carry out a unification which will be at once radical and unhesi- 
tating, then, in spite of Magyar hegemony, it will be accomplished 
against us and the loss of all Jugoslav territory will be the una- 
voidable result. What fate will then await Hungary — if we add 
also the Roumanian and Russofil Irredenta — the Hungarian 
politicians should have learned, I think from the last year's winter 
campaign against Russia. 

The present war would perhaps have been entirely avoided, if 
we — as I had from my side recommended with all emphasis — had 
subdued and annexed Serbia in 1908-1909 or even in 1912. 

He repeated again his appeal that all questions be con- 
sidered from the standpoint of the whole monarchy, not a 
part of it. He doubted the practical value of "protecto- 
rates" or "dominions. " He saw only danger in them when 
it was a case of the Balkans with their low cultural con- 
dition. Bulgaria shook off the "protectorate" of Turkey 
in 1908 and 1912. He was opposed to any pardoning of 
Montenegro, even at the loss of much territory on its part. 
" Montenegro, as well as Serbia, should be definitely removed 
from the family of states." The King of Montenegro had 
played a double-handed game. 

The conditions in Albania had changed so that the advis- 
ability of leaving an independent Albania had passed. 
"We must ourselves oppose an independent Albania in 
order to prevent Italy from establishing itself on the eastern 
coast of the Adriatic." This was the great aim of Italy! 
He would divide Albania between Austria-Hungary, Bul- 
garia, and Greece. This would keep Greece friendly to 
the Central Powers. And while it was not the best policy 
to admit Bulgaria to reach the Adriatic, it was better to 
have that power there than Italy. Friendly relations 
between Greece and Bulgaria could be better maintained if 
Albania were divided and the possibility offered "to increase 
our influence in Bulgaria and Greece so strongly reduced 
by Germany." 

He concluded his memorandum by referring to the press 
campaign which the Germans were conducting with regard 
to making Poland a state in the German Empire. It was 
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an attempt to sound the Austrians. They were also 
writing of a Montenegro made larger by territorial additions 
from Serbia. It was high time therefore to let them know 
what were Austria-Hungary's war aims. 

On January 4, 1916, Baron Conrad von Hoetzendorf 
wrote a memorandum to Count Tisza which bears the title 
of "The Political Aims of the War. The Position of Count 
Tisza. 15 In this he repudiated the intimation that he 
cherished any "boundless annexation wishes," and he went 
over his entire plan toning it down here and there. He 
ridiculed leaving behind "a harmless Montenegro" or a 
"harmless Serbia" by pointing out what a "harmless 
Prussia" did after Napoleon partitioned that state. Eco- 
nomic compulsion only inflamed nationalism. The real 
cause of the present war and Austria-Hungary's most vital 
question was the stabilization of its Balkan frontier. 

He pointed out also that the decision 16 of July 19, 1914, 
was taken under the impression that this war was to be a 
war with Serbia alone and a punitive expedition only. A 
world war was to be avoided. But contrary to expectation 
a world war followed and had "completely changed the 
ministerial decision then taken. This decision under the 
present circumstances can hardly be considered as un- 
changeable." He urged that a full appraisal be made of 
the changed conditions and all the consequences drawn 
which could serve the monarchy and its future. 

The longest document — and the last — of this series which 
came into the possession of the writer is a memorandum 17 
written by the Chief of Staff to Francis Joseph on April 
16, 1916. In this document Baron Conrad von Hoetzendorf 
complained that the military officers were still without a 
definite orientation and that the populations in the occupied 

15 Politische Ziele des Krieges. Stellungnahme Graf Tisza's. Op. No. 
19830. MS. 

16 See Diplomatische Aktnestuecke zur Vorgeschichte des Krieges, 
1914. Ergaenzungen und Nachtraege zum Oesterreichisch — Ungarischen 
Rotbuch. Wien, 1919. Tiel 1, pp. 25-38, 65. See also the New York 
Times Current History (December, 1919), pp. 455-459. 

1 7 Alleruntertaenigster Vortrag Ueber Kriegsziele der oe.-u. Monarchic.. 
Op. No. 24005. Geheim. MS. 
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districts were in great uncertainty as to what would be done 
with them. To leave the Allies of the monarchy without 
notice as to what it desired to do with these regions, in his 
opinion, meant the certain loss of the territory to the Haps- 
burgs. Moreover, if this had already been done the "great 
difficulties" which had arisen with Bulgaria over the Pris- 
tina-Prizrend region would have been avoided. 

The Chief of Staff could not refrain from again expressing 
himself strongly against the "extreme national party point 
of view of the Magyars who, fearing to diminish their 
hegemony which is maintained only by force, oppose" the 
annexation of the remaining Jugoslavs and would much 
rather expose the monarchy to the greatest danger "than 
make the slightest sacrifice on the part of the Magyar 
minority whose ethnographic and cultural preponderance is 
unjustified. " 

In regard to Russian Poland, Baron Conrad von Hoetzen- 
dorf was now inclined to see that it might delay peace to 
demand all of it. He insisted again on the re-partition of 
whatever part fell into the hands of the Central Powers. 
By this he meant Russian Poland west of the Vistula. 

Coming to the Jugoslav question, he urged that Austria- 
Hungary solve the problem of the Balkans, instead of merely 
playing the r61e of an observer. But to leave a small Serbia 
and a small Montenegro and a larger, artificial Albania, 
which had been the laughing stock of Europe, was not going 
to solve the Balkan problem; it would perpetuate it. He 
ridiculed the proposal of Baron Burian to create an Albania. 
Baron Burian, he asserted, believed what the Albanian 
fanatics were preaching, namely that the "Albanian tribes 
make a united and a spiritually and morally highly-exalted 
nation" which could become, with some grooming, a true 
ally of the monarchy. He pleaded with Francis Joseph 
that "just the opposite of this idealized point of view is 
correct." It was merely a "rendezvous of foreign influence." 

And finally, the Chief of Staff laid down as the chief war 
aim as regards Italy 18 "the unconditional and definitive 
exclusion of the same from the east coast of the Adriatic. " 

18 He appears to have given up his Po-Mineio ideas by this time. 
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In his mind he stated the minimum of Austro-Hungarian 
war-aims when he wrote that "neither an independent 
Poland, nor any kind of Jugoslav state should be tolerated 
outside of the Monarchy, if we do not wish unmistakably to 
lose Galicia in the north or to lose all of our Jugoslav terri- 
tory in the South and to have conducted the gravest of all 
wars in vain. " 19 

What, then, is to be learned from this discussion of 
Austro-Hungarian war-aims? Can we put together a few 
statements which these documents will bear out and add to 
the mosaic of truth? 

It is clear, first and foremost, that the war was expected 
by the men highest up in Austro-Hungarian circles to be a 
punitive expedition and not the beginning of a world struggle. 
How they happened to fall into this amazing blunder if they 
had had the history of the Balkans in mind as they should 
is inconceivable. Hardly less unusual is the fact that the 
war should have lasted seventeen months before the question 
of war-aims was again seriously and generally considered by 
competent circles. 

Next, we may notice that the strategic frontiers as drawn 
by the Chief of Staff did not meet with the support of the 
statesmen in Vienna. The Vistula on the east, the Mati on 
the south, and the Po-Mincio on the south-west may have 
been good, so far as they were concerned, from a strategic 20 
point of view, but were regarded as betraying "boundless 
annexation-wishes" by Count Tisza, the coolest statesmen 
of them all. He foresaw that the peace they needed would 
never be forthcoming if they betrayed such an appetite. 
And that peace would have to come soon for their supply 
of man-power would be at an end in the summer of 1916. 

18 The ex-chief of Staff announced in 1919 that he was writing a book 
which would explain the war as he saw it and in which he would endeavor 
to fix the blame for the downfall. Preliminary announcements gave the 
following description: C. v. Hoetzendorf (C. F. Novak, ed.), Der Weg zur 
Katastrophe. Wien, 1919 (?). 

20 And even this is to be doubted. At the Peace Conference professional 
geographers and strategists usually fought shy of rivers as boundaries. 
They preferred mountain ranges. 
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The hopeless situation into which the Austrian side of the 
Polish question fell is to be imagined from the documents. 
After all, it became more and more evident that what 
Germany wanted would happen with regard to Russian 
Poland — and Germany did not wish to see it independent 
or under Austria-Hungary. The last few documents show 
that the original hope of uniting Russian Poland with 
Galicia under Austrian rule was fast fading. In its place 
emerged what was to be expected — a complete subservience 
to German policy in regard to Poland, and eventually, as 
we now know, 21 the willingness to give Germany the 
Austrian share, including even Galicia, if Germany would 
make territorial concessions to France in the west (i.e., 
Alsace-Lorraine) as a price of peace. 

From the documents which have been reviewed it would 
appear possible to say that the Jugoslav question had been 
guided largely by Magyar statesmanship since 1905 and 
particularly in crises. Baron Conrad von Hoetzendorf 
would hardly be so bitter against the Magyars had he not 
always been blocked in his desire to annihilate Serbia. 
Magyar statesmanship was based on the "dominant" idea, 
the idea that Hungary must have its own highway to the 
sea even at the cost of the prevention of the formation of the 
Jugoslav nation and should aspire to the final absorption of 
the Croats, if possible, since they stood on the direct route. 
To let them unite in one nation would destroy this dream 
for all time. For that reason Count Tisza wished to 
"retain" Serbia, but also to make it "harmless." At the 
same moment, he would keep down the number of Serbs 
within the monarchy and prevent them from "Serbian- 
izing" the Croats. This is indeed an elaborate precaution 
for an "artificial" nationality such as the Jugoslavs! It 
clearly belongs to the old order of statesmanship. 

The statesmen at Vienna likewise believed it a good policy 
to "re-create" Albania, whereas the strategist saw in such 
'state" only a good opportunity for Italy — which he 
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21 See Ottokar Czernin ueber die Politik waehrend des Weltkrieges. Rede, 
gehalten den 11. Dezember, 1918. Wien, 1919, p. 15. Also his memoirs: 
In the World War. London. 1919. 
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insisted on entirely excluding from the east coast of the 
Adriatic — to bottle up the Adriatic by securing a foothold 
at Valona. Therefore, to admit Bulgaria to the Adriatic 
was a lesser "evil. " 

The documents show that there were internal differences 
as between Austrian Germans and Magyars and as between 
Germans of the Empire and of Austria, but these were 
subsidiary to the Ausgleich of 1867 and to the Central 
European conception. They often told each other the 
blunt truth — that both were minorities and really main- 
tained themselves by force and would continue to do so 
in the future only by a miracle, but it never went further 
than that. 

Therefore, those who calculated that the Magyars of 
Hungary might revolt or that Austria-Hungary might make 
a separate peace early in the war were wrong. There is 
now sufficient proof to show that Austria-Hungary could 
not break-away from the Dual Alliance. 22 

We are amazed when we note that the Chief of Staff 
appears to take such a jealous and free attitude as against 
Germany when he must have viewed from his exalted 
position the miserable Austrian failures in Galicia and in 
Serbia — failures which were turned into decisive victories 
by the Imperial Germans under the one and same general, 
Mackenson, who with a large force of Germans and an 
immense quantity of artillery accomplished the task. In 
these campaigns the Austrian army had virtually ceased to 
exist as an independent unit and many details of the arrange- 
ments behind the lines were put into the hands of officials 
from Germany. The Old Austria had indeed come to an 
end. And yet it reappeared in the person of the Chief of 
Staff and showed an enormous appetite. This is no more 
incomprehensible, however, than the opacity of that group 
of men who satin council on July 19, 1914, and believed they 
had started a simple punitive expedition against Serbia to 
which they had all "happily" agreed. 

82 See Czernin, Rede. 11 Dez. 1918. Wien, 1919, and In the World War. 
London, 1919. 
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Documentary Appendix 

I 

Memoir of Baron Conrad von Hoetzendorf Addressed to 

Emperor Francis Joseph 

October 27, 1915 

1915 23 

Memoir 

I beg most respectfully to be allowed to present the following 
memoir to your Majesty. 

It is impossible to foresee at this time when and with what 
results this war will end; likewise it can not be said whether it 
will close favorably to the Central Powers or whether they can 
count on any increase in territory. 

We would be anticipating events too much to attempt -positive 
conclusions in this respect, but, on the other hand, it is even now 
advisable to examine these questions, first, because they will help 
to determine the limits of the war aims, and, second, because they 
make necessary the steps which, even while the war is on, appear 
to be advisable, if one does not wish to lose the advantages which 
opportunity offers, and because they touch the vital interests of 
the monarchy. 

In regard to the limitations of the war aims, the military situ- 
ation is the determining factor and for that matter the actual 
situation in the field, as well as the material, situation in so far as 
the determination to carry on the war with prospects is concerned. 

The situation in the field is for example at this moment favor- 
able, but it is not yet so favorable as to cause the enemy to be 
inclined toward peace. It is also likely at the same time that a 
change may come, whether for better or for worse. In particular, 
the re-opening of the war in the Balkans will bring a new move- 
ment in the direction which, according to the outcome, will be 
favorable or unfavorable for the Central Powers and may prove 
decisive for the whole war situation. 

The (future) phases of the situation in the field are not to be 
foreseen; it is, however, different with the material situation. 

In this regard, it can already be said that if we should wish to 
continue the war with the same great number of troops as here- 
tofore and must expect the losses which experience has shown in 
the past, our physical resources — that is men qualified for military 
service — will come to an end in June, 1916; from that time on we 
should lack additions — the army would wholly disappear. 

*> This memoir (in M.S.) bears only the date of the year, 1915, but Op. 
No. 18260 proves that it was written or dispatched October 27, 1915. Its 
index number is Op. No. 17283. 
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We must for that reason bring our war aims into harmony with 
this situation — and these considerations together with the situa- 
tion in the field will be decisive in such a matter. 

So far as the financial resources, the supply of munitions and 
materials, as well as the need in food products and horses, all 
this is left out of the calculation — because by and large these can 
not go beyond the limits set by the resources in men. 

The latter together with the situation in the field must there- 
fore be held firmly in view, in order to determine for what price 
one may be relatively forced to stand ready for peace. 

Conditions may arise which may bring with them loss in terri- 
tory, as well as those which have the status quo as a result, or 
also those which may lead to an addition of territory. We shall 
consider here only the last eventuality and in this connection the 
evaluation of the various (possible) additions of territory will 
be explained, so that these can be drawn into the calculation, if 
it is a question of the determination of the results to be striven 
for and regarded as attainable. 

The following (possible) additions of territory come into 
question: 24 

(a) The Russian territory 

(b) The Serbian territory 

(c) The Montenegrin territory 

(d) The Italian territory 

Before entering into any discussion of these questions — and in 
particular with reference to the Russian territory — it is necessary 
to explain clearly a capital question — and that is the question 
into what relation with Germany the monarchy will enter in the 
future. 

To be brief, will the monarchy go its own way without a closer 
alliance with Germany or will it create that Central European 
block in a solid union which will be in a position to hold its ground 
against all hostile intentions and which could pursue a great and 
above all a common commercial and political policy in the Orient, 
whereby it is calculated that the Balkan States would also be 
included? 

I think that the existence and the prosperity of the monarchy 
may be best secured through the Central European block — that 
this must be the guiding idea for our policy and for the military 
development of the monarchy, and that all decisions in regard to 
territorial compensations should take this as their basis. 

I base this view more particularly on the following convictions. 

First: Russia is and remains the most dangerous enemy of the 
monarchy which it aims to destroy by its own expansion; 

24 For light on this see Count Ottokar Czernin. In the World War. 
London, Cassel, 1919. Also the review by R. M. Seton-Watson. Count 
Czernin's Memoirs. (The New Europe (London), December 4, 1919, vol. 
xiii, no. 164, pp, 238-243.) 
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Second: Italy was, is, and remains the natural and the most 
odious opponent of the monarchy whom Italy regards as an 
obstacle to its Adriatic, as well as to its Mediterranean and Balkan, 
interests ; 

Third: Serbia and Montenegro remain bitter enemies of the 
monarchy so long as they can be towed around by Russia and do 
not see that their cultural development would be best assured by 
connection with the monarchy. 

Against this group of three enemies the monarchy can prosper 
only in a close union with Germany. 

There were times when a Three-Emperor Alliance between 
Austria-Hungary, Germany, and Russia could have been thought 
of, but the last few years, especially the now-raging war have 
made clear forever the whole brutal spirit of expansion and the 
true aims of Russia and demonstrate that Central Europe and 
along with that the monarchy appeared to be threatened in pro- 
portion as the already oppressed power of Russia increased. 

It must be the aim of Central European policy to diminish this 
power as much as possible and with that observation I take up 
the first case of possible territorial changes, namely that of 
Russian territory. 

If the military situation were so favorable at the conclusion of 
peace that vast territories should be given up by Russia, it would 
be a great advantage for the Central Powers — no matter how 
difficult would be the decision of what would happen with these 
territorial cessions. 

If Austria-Hungary and Germany stand on the basis of a 
durable common Central European policy, then they must and 
will overcome these difficulties without dividing on small jeal- 
ousies; the important thing is that that territory does not remain 
Russian any longer, but may be reckoned as an addition to the 
strength of the Central Powers; — such an arrangement may be 
considered from two points of view, first, as an addition of territory 
and population and with that is bound up the increase in military 
strength; second, as a very much desired rectification of such an 
unfavorable boundary line with which the northeastern part of 
the monarchy is geographically surrounded at its very doors, 
and which in case of a war against Russia is very disadvantageous. 

The latter would be done away with if a boundary should be 
fixed on the Bug (river) and modified (only) if the boundary is 
fixed on the Vistula. 

Let it be noticed here, that it would be most desirable, if the 
whole Polish territory fell to the Austro-Hungarian monarchy — 
but even a partition of it with Germany (somewhat after the 
boundaries of the year 1795), I consider to be more to the purpose 
than the restitution, of this territory to Russia. 

Should it come to such a diminution of Russian power, Serbia's 
resistance would be broken by it indirectly, since the latter can 
only stand up while depending on Russia, — and the monarchy 
would then have the power immediately or later to solve the 
question of Serbia's territorial cessions. 
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As regards this, I stand as I did long ago 25 and I stand now on 
the ground that only the complete incorporation of Serbia in the 
monarchy can bring about a salutary result and free it from the 
danger which lies concealed in an independent Serbia. Such a 
Serbia remains for time to come the center for dangerous agitation 
for all Jugoslav separatist movements and the active ally of 
Russia as well as the ancient enemy of the monarchy — an ever 
open sore. How great a significance the union of all Jugoslav lands 
in the monarchy denotes for its position as a Great Power and 
in particular for its position as a Sea Power, I have thoroughly 
explained in memoirs from time to time for years and in this sense, 
as well as in reference to the incidents of the year 1909 have 
advised measures of force — at that time with the purpose of incor- 
porating the whole kingdom inclusive of the very important 
region about Nish (Nis) and of the whole valley of the Morava 
River. Unfortunately, as a result of the failure to go ahead on 
this, a situation has now been created by which, even in the case 
of a triumphant war against Serbia — important districts will 
pass into the hands of Bulgaria. 

An independent Montenegro appears to be far less dangerous 
than an independent Serbia in so far as it is not allowed to have 
any seacoast whatsoever. 

Thinly populated, poor and without resources, an independent 
Montenegro could be brought into economic dependence of such 
a kind upon the monarchy, that it would be forced to unite with 
it — the condition being, however, that it retains no sea-coast 
at all. 

Those parts of its territories must be given to the monarchy 
which are indispensable for the strengthening of the Boccha di 
Cattaro (namely, Lovcen, the plateau of Grab) ; and the coast up 
to the boundaries of Albania as well. Should the harbor of 
Antivari remain in the hands of Montenegro, it must be domi- 
nated by Austro-Hungarian coast fortifications. 

As a matter of fact, the annexation of Montenegro appears to 
be more advantageous and that too even for the ecomonic pros- 
perity of this country itself. 

THE ITALIAN TERRITORY 

There is no advantage to be seen from annexing the Italians of 
Italy to the monarchy. They would hardly make loyal citizens 
because of their sharp national antagonism and for that reason 
cannot be regarded as an increase in military strength. 

On the other hand, military considerations demand the resto- 
ration of the Po-Mincio boundary, inclusive of the hill country 
south of the Lake of Garda, whether as a point of departure for an 
offensive with a deploying space in the Venetian plain or as an 

11 In another document (Op. No. 18867, December 7, 1915) he stated that 
he had advocated this policy since entry into office in 1906. 
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easily held and far-extended defensive front-line so that it releases 
Tyrol, Inner Austria, and the Trentino from a direct threat and 
likewise the better defends Pola by the land route. 

The disadvantage of the long Venetian coasts must be done 
away with by fortifications, which even now exist. The popu- 
lation though lacking in military value, could be so utilized under 
an application of the army law that it would serve in military 
construction and manual labor divisions and could be used, in 
times of peace, for different kinds of construction work. This 
release from military service might bring the inhabitants to a 
passive attachment to the monarchy. 

Should Venetia's annexation appear impossible, then the 
territory to the Piave (should be included) or at least to the 
Tagliamento along with a thorough rectification of the boundary 
of Tyrol, in the sense of an extension of the same to the mountain 26 
— from a military poiint of view, and for that matter from anal- 
ogous grounds such as can be brought up with regard to the whole 
of Venetia. 

If I have endeavored to expose the dominant considerations for 
the determinations of the war aims from the military point of 
view, I can only reiterate at the conclusion that because of the 
present total ignorance of the outcome of the war one cannot 
speak of definite demands, but only arrive at assuring the maxi- 
mum of the attainable in a continued and clear consideration of 
the situation — and to remain in a firm understanding with 
Germany in regard to it. 

II 

Count Tisza to Baeon Burian 

Copy of a confidential note to the Royal and Imperial Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. 27 MS. 

[Strictly Confidential.] 

Budapest, December 20, 1915. 
Right honorable Baron: 

In the correspondence graciously sent to me which was carried 
on with the Chief of the General Staff in regard to our war aims 
(Note Op. No. 19380 from Baron Conrad 28 and Secret Note of 
your excellency No. 5892) highly important questions were 
broached which touch the fundamental basis of the monarchy, 
which exercise a penetrating influence upon the determination 
of our future, which require the attention of all those factors who 
are responsible for the orientation of the policy of the monarchy, 
and which at least in part already demand a clear understanding. 

26 The name is left out in the document. 

27 Count Stephen Burian. 

28 Conrad von Hoetzendorf . 
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Since I also have the honor to make some remarks in regard 
to the same, I shall at the start most emphatically declare, that 
I wholly agree with the opinion of Baron Conrad "that foreign 
policy and military leadership should have the closest unbroken 
contact with each other." Of course, the necessity of a complete 
orientation in regard to the military situation from the standpoint 
of the political leadership becomes evident in a perhaps increased 
measure. 

The position to be taken with regard to the war aims is de- 
pendent in the first place on the military situation, whereby I 
believe I must point out with the greatest emphasis the circum- 
stance that after all the shining deeds and triumphs of our troops 
the situation as a whole is not of such a kind that we could speak 
of forcing our enemies to seek peace or of forcing our will upon 
them. 

We can really speak of a complete victory only in the Balkans, 
but there only when we have driven the Entente out of Salonica. 
The shining victories in Russia have indeed put us in the pos- 
session of a vast tract of enemy territory, but on the other hand 
given us the definite knowledge that one can hardly be able to 
think of an annihilation of Russian war-power nor of a blow at 
the heart of the enemy. 

After all of the impressions received here one must reckon the 
chances of a victorious offensive in France as very moderate and 
really put into our calculation only the firm retention of what we 
have now. We must cast aside the idea of bringing France to 
her knees, while to do the same to England cannot really be 
spoken of as this lies out of the realm of the attainable. 

Due to the heroic courage of our troops who are above all 
praise we have succeeded in checking the Italian offensive. The 
military conditions for our offensive in Italy do not appear to be 
propitious at present, but it must not be lost sight of that the 
setting for a peace suitable to the prestige and the interests of 
the monarchy will be lacking to us — due to the sacrifices brought 
to us by experiences already lived through — so long as we have 
not defeated the Italian army in offensive battles and advanced 
victoriously upon Italian soil. 

And, finally, the used-up and almost exclusively defensive 
tasks of our fighting strength appear to be so much occupied that 
the thought of any increase in new forces 29 on the part of our 
enemies must cause the greatest anxiety to our army command. 

One should point out what a great importance our competent 
military officers attach to the attitude of Rumania. Perhaps 
the development in the Balkans, the entry into the war of Bul- 
garia in our group of powers, the restoration of the communi- 
cation with Turkey and the destruction of the Serbian army may 
have in this respect brought about a change. It was only a short 
time ago that we heard the desire from the side of the military, 

29 He is thinking of Roumania, possibly even of America. 
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to bring about the participation of Rumania on our side with 
all means, even at the price of heavy sacrifice. 

The situation as a whole may be characterized as follows: 
that we have made conquests against our principal enemies and 
hold these in a fairly certain good defensive position, that we 
have too little strength in reserve for further offensive purposes 
and cannot at all think of a complete and annihilating victory 
over our principal enemies. 

Our army attained unf orgetable glory — the army which achieved 
so much against attacking superior forces. This is certainly not 
a fact which would permit us to dabble with and attain our war 
aims according to (mere) opinion. 30 

After the struggles, which I have carried on against every kind 
of small-minded pessimism during the gravest campaigns of the 
war, I believe myself justified in warning the people before opti- 
mism. We must conserve our forces and obtain a peace in a not 
too distant time, otherwise such an exhaustion in men and eco- 
nomic forces will set in, which would result, if not in our downfall 
in the war, at least in permanently disabling us after the war and 
in endangering our future. 

We cannot force this peace upon our enemies. Only through 
further military victories may we create a situation whereby 
the enemy may become convinced that it would be aimless to 
continue the struggle and that peace lies in his own interests. 

The conviction depends in a great part upon our terms of peace. 
It must come at given times to a compromise between our wishes 
and the point of view of the enemy, and, as it was very correctly 
maintained in the note of Your Excellency cited above, we must 
be prepared to limit our wishes to the measure of the attainable. 

Although I likewise do not oppose the arguments of Baron 
Conrad and must admit his excellency is right that our silence 
in regard to the future of the occupied territories is bound up 
with several disadvantages, I must nevertheless point out that 
we must exercise the greatest reserve in making known our annex- 
ation-wishes, for such an attitude, in regard to territories, which 
we might eventually have to restore to the enemy, would be 
bound up with the gravest consequences, as well for our friends 
in the population there as for the prestige of the monarchy. 

Nothing would stand in the way of a confidential discussion by 
those factors competent to handle the question. On the con- 
trary, I can promise only advantages to come from such an 
arrangement and would welcome with great joy an agreement in 
principle on the pertinent vital questions in the confidential circle 
of responsible advisers. 

In regard to the merit of the proposed questions, I can express 
myself as being in complete agreement with the proposals of 
Your Excellency in regard to Poland and Albania. 

30 Count Tisza's German is not always clear. Here he evidently means 
that one should not play lightly with such a serious theme as war aims. 
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I believe it to be in order to examine the plan with regard to 
Serbia a bit closer. 

The formula of a solution of the Serbian or the Jugoslav question 
within the boundaries of the monarchy presents different inter- 
pretations. If one means by it that one will meet a movement 
directed by Serbian policy against the integrity of the monarchy 
with vigorous means and that the fate of Serbia will be regulated 
in a way which will make the same harmless, then there is nothing 
to bring up against it. But if the incorporation of all Serbs 
within the monarchy is to be understood in the matter, then I 
must with great emphasis take position against it. 

It is of course understood that I do this from the point of view 
of the well-known power-interests of the whole monarchy. 

In my opinion, I need no special proof to show that this covers 
the well-known Hungarian national historic point of view. The 
existence of the Hungarian national state is entirely bound up 
with the position of Austria-Hungary as a Great Power; on the 
other hand the position of Austria-Hungary as a Great Power 
cannot be thought of without its surest support, the living force 
of the Hungarian state. 

This identity of Magyar national interests with the demands 
of the position of the monarchy as a great power was the fruitful 
fundamental thought of the Compromise of 1867. It has already 
proved itself in the Balkan crises of the seventies and eighties of 
the nineteenth century, and in the present struggle for life and 
death has victoriously stood the test of fire, and it would be 
entirely impossible for me to understand that now in the seven- 
teenth month of this struggle one would seek to distinguish 
between a one-sided Hungarian historic point of view and that of 
the monarchy as a whole. 

One has not only utilized the loyalty and the heroic courage of 
the Hungarian people with which the monarchy victoriously 
stood the trials of the first half of the war and after the colossal 
losses in those struggles with the superior might of the Russians 
could give the old enemy blows and offer a front to its new enemies, 
but also brought to it its life-prolonging force, which the twenty 
millions of inhabitants of Hungary united into a compact living 
organism as a result of the most holy and vital emotions, so that 
in the hour of danger the spirit of a common bond and thought — 
to give up everything for the fatherland — emerged successfully 
in all nationalities. 

If one is not completely blinded by prejudices, he cannot question 
as a result of the experiences of this war that not only the energy 
of the Hungarians ethnically considered, but the firm resolve of 
the Hungarian national state makes up the greatest living force 
and the surest support of the position of the whole monarchy 
as a Power. 

If one would not wish to rob the whole structure of the mon- 
archy of its strongest pillars and call up internal complications 
and dangers, which would endanger our future more vexatiously 
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than any foreign foe, then one must not leave out of sight these 
historic points of view in the decisions in regard to Serbia. 

The assertion that the incorporation of all Serbs in the mon- 
archy is the only practical disposal of the Serbian danger appears 
to be based upon a double error in my opinion. On the one side, 
that the annexation of Serbia really disposes of the Great-Serbian 
danger, and, on the other hand, that a separate Serbia would not 
be drawn into the orbit of the monarchy and be made harmless. 

I believe I must take stand against the acceptance of both 
opinions. 

That the annexation of hostile peoples does not mean the 
cessation of their hostile sentiments, I do not need to prove. 
The recent history of the monarchy is far too full of such ex- 
periences. The monarchy will be just as much the arch-enemy of 
the annexed Serbs after the annexation as before it, and it would 
be a fact that the number of our Serbian subjects would be 
increased by a few million and the strength of the Serbian idea 
would receive an important impetus, the Serbian nationalist 
agitation would secure a greater resounding-board, their hopes 
would revive, and their self-consciousness and their claims increase. 

The oft-repeated expression that the monarchy is saturated 
was no phrase coined ad usum Delphini. It arose from the wise 
insight of our important statesmen and expressed the truth that 
the relation of the centrifugal forces to the centripetal in the 
monarchy was really an unfavorable one and that it could not 
outlive a strengthening of the former. 

The famous events of this war do not permit us to judge wrong 
in making a proper estimate of the same. This war, in spite of 
several elevating experiences has made clear the entire serious- 
ness of the situation. In the fearful call of the Austrian Germans 
that their position be strengthened, in the feeling of uneasiness 
which had gripped these circles by the thought of acquiring 
Polish territory, the observation is in place that the dominating 
movements on foot among the Czechs, as well as the manifold 
confused conditions in Galicia present a severe trial of strength 
for the Germans — or, shall we say rather, for those elements 
which have a feeling for the Austrian state or have Austrian 
patriotism — and they place these before a task whose solution 
can only be arrived at by a conscious pledge and the greatest 
possible exertion of all the state-upholding forces, so that an 
addition of greater and indifferent Polish elements can only be 
taken on, in case the position of the elements in Old Austria 
clinging to the state with life and soul is strengthened as much 
as possible. 

To increase the load by the acquisition of new and hostile 
elements in the south would not certainly meet this problem, and 
such an experiment would be bound up with the most pitiful 
consequences for the situation as a whole in the Austrian state. 

Under these circumstances, the center of gravity of the Serbian 
question would fall upon the lands of the Hungarian crown whereby 
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only a harmonious cooperation between Croatia and Hungary- 
could guarantee the result. If the Croats should take up a 
position hostile to Hungary, the latter would not be strong enough 
to assimilate all of the Serbs while to hand over all the Serbs to 
the Croats would mean the sacrifice of the Croat people to the 
Serbian majority and its disappearance in Serbianism as a certain 
result in the course of a few decades. It is one of the absolute 
conditions of life-existence for the Croat people to lean on Hungary 
in the struggle against Great-Serbianism and not to take in more 
Serbs than it can master, and from the standpoint of the monarchy 
as a whole, as well as that of the Hungarian and Croatian historic 
point of view, nothing would be more foolish than to wish to play 
out the old differences between Croatia and Hungary at this 
moment when such a problem knocks at the gate, a problem 
which is to be solved only by the united exertion of both. 

If we should wish effectively to influence the Serbs in Bosnia, 
Croatia and Hungary in a patriotic sense and really bring about 
an essential improvement in the situation there, both of us have 
plenty to do. An incorporation of several millions of Serbs and 
Montenegrins would place us before an impossible task, would 
lay the monarchy open to internal disruption, and would not 
mean an increase in strength, but a diminution of our living 
might and would compromise the future of the monarchy. 

In opposition to this tottering policy with its catastrophic con- 
sequences, one could so arrange the parts of Serbia and Monte- 
negro still left, whereby the monarchy could have the choice of 
taking up with success the struggle against hostile movements 
within them. Cut off from the body of the Serbian state all that 
has been promised to Bulgaria, give to Albania those parts of 
Serbia and Montenegro which naturally belong to it, cut Monte- 
negro off from the Adriatic, and we need only to annex the north- 
west corner of Serbia to separate Serbia and Montenegro from the 
outerworld and to make them economically wholly dependent on 
the monarchy. 

There would be left then only one or two poor statelets wholly 
dependent on the monarchy for whom the welfare of the monarchy 
would be a vital question in the truest sense of the word, which 
could be brought into permanent dependency on the monarchy 
by far-reaching commercial concessions combined with political 
and military agreements. 

We and only we would be in a position to satisfy them econom- 
ically. We could also do it without cutting into our own flesh. 
Political dependence would result as an automatic consequence 
of ours and their sought for economic needs and would offer 
guarantee for its continuation as a result of the circumstance 
that a political attitude displeasing to us would involve their ruin 
as a direct result. 

While I believe I am forced to consider this solution as the best 
for the interests of Austria-Hungary, I shall not pass by unnoticed 
the fact that I regard a more far-reaching solution as not only 
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harmful, but as unattainable in practice. The annexation of 
Serbia would prove to be quite as unconditional an obstacle to peace 
as that of Belgium, and the monarchy must find a solution which 
gives Serbia a certain existence as a state, as it is the case of 
Germany as regards Belgium. 

This is not the first time that this question engaged the atten- 
tion of the competent circles of the monarchy. It was brought 
up by the Hungarian government before the war and resulted in 
a unanimous decision in the common Ministerial Conference of 
July 19, 1914, according to which only so much Serbian territory 
was to be annexed as would be sufficient for a boundary rectifi- 
cation. The Hungarian government made this decision the 
condition of its consent to the sending of the note to Serbia. I 
brought this matter up as such and it was agreed to by all present. 
This also makes a binding solemn promise on the part of all the 
competent factors, a promise, which can be abolished or changed 
only by a unanimous decision. 

Although I believe that I must remain firm on the fundamental 
principle, to which this decision owes its origin, I cannot oppose 
the grounds which might permit a certain revision of this decision 
as desirable. It may be that the amount of Serbian territory to 
be annexed to the monarchy should be somewhat greater than 
was then in mind, and it would be certainly better if the fate of 
the parts of Serbia to be annexed, as well as those which were not, 
were cleared up, and in regard to this the military administration 
can with full right demand an explanation. 

The desire of the army-command to secure definite limits in 
regard to the size of the expected annexation, as well as in regard 
to the fate of the annexed regions, is completely justified, and 
the clearing up of certain vital questions of principle must appear 
desirable from the standpoint of the governments. 

For that reason, I beg Your Excellency to have you put this 
question on the order of the day at the earliest summoned Common 
Ministerial Conference to which the Chief of Staff shall be invited 
and permit me to suggest that the Hungarian Parliament which 
assembles on the third of January will hold no sessions from the 
sixth to the ninth, so that one of these four days can be utilized 
for the holding of the suggested Conference. 

Accept, right honorable baron, the expression of my highest 
esteem. 

Tisza, 
m.p. 



